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SPONTANEOUS SCHOOLING: 
A NEGLECTED FEATURE IN 
THEORIES OF EDUCATION 


EpucaTIONAL theorists have applied themselves most 
walously to the important tasks of trying to deter- 
mine the part that the school ought to play in the 
social scheme and of trying to direct the school into 
more effective service for human betterment. Unfor- 
tunately, however, theorists have paid less attention 
to the allied task of trying to determine the essential 
nature of the school itself. There has been little 
inclination to examine the powers and limitations of 
the school and to understand the basic mechanisms by 
which it functions. It is true, of course, that current 
educational practice must be based on some sort of 
theory of how the school works. But any such theory 
is largely implicit, its many component assumptions 
seldom receiving the benefits of open examination, to 
say nothing of an experimental test. 

Insofar as we can discern any basic theory of 
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schooling that may underlie current practice, we must 
conclude that such a theory places great stress on the 
program of instruction and on the administrative fea- 
tures of education. Certainly, when we seek to im- 
prove the process of education we direct our efforts 
chiefly to administrative improvements. We campaign 
for Federal aid for education, for longer and better 
training of teachers, for smaller classes, and for 
changes in the curriculum. Such efforts imply that 
the basic mechanisms of education reside in those 
aspects which we seek to alter. 

It is quite natural that our attention should be 
largely absorbed by the program of instruction and by 
its interesting and prominent features. There is some 
danger, however, in such exclusive concern for some 
prominent feature of a process. To illustrate this 
point, I turn to a diverting, if spurious, account of 
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the origins of agriculture. It is H. G. Wells, I think, 
who suggests that, in some early burial services, it 
was customary to place wild grain in the grave for 
the use of the deceased in his new life. Inevitably 
some of this grain was spilled around the edge of the 
grave. In that fertile soil, it took root and flourished, 
ultimately providing a harvest. The survivors noticed 
this result and soon a definite principle was formu- 
lated: At a certain season, bury a corpse with all the 
proper ceremonies and in due course there will be 
grain to harvest. The corpse, of course, was the most 
prominent feature of the process and it became the 
focal point around which the whole principle was or- 
ganized. When the planting season came around, 
corpses were in great demand and were even produced 
to order when not otherwise available. It was upon 
the treatment of the corpse, moreover, that the suc- 
cess of the harvest was supposed to depend. Many 
were the long and contentious discussions attempting 
to decide whether east-west burial led to a better crop 
than north-south burial, or regarding the relative 
potency of corpses of different sexes, or ages, or 
degrees of pulchritude. It was not until many years 
later that some bold radical questioned the value of 
this very prominent feature of the process, and found, 
after experimentation, that the planting would be 
almost as effective if there were no corpse at all. 

There is a disturbing possibility that the elaborate 
program of instruction in our educational system may 
be something like the corpse in the planting cere- 
monies. Like the corpse, it is the most conspicuous 
feature of the process. Like the corpse, this program 
of instruction absorbs most of our attention. Just as 
our predecessors tried to improve the agricultural 
process by elaborate alterations in the management of 
the corpse, so we try to improve the educational proc- 
ess by elaborate and refined changes in the program 
of instruction. But, like the corpse, this program of 
instruction may turn out to be a mere incidental fea- 
ture in the educational process. The essential features 
of education may reside, not in the program itself, 
but in a few primitive forees which always accompany 
the program. Such at least is the contention of the 
hypothesis of spontaneous schooling. 

The hypothesis of spontaneous schooling is offered 
as one step toward a more thorough examination of 
the essential nature of the school. This hypothesis 
does not attempt to say what the schools ought to do 
or what procedures ought to be used. The hypothesis 
merely attempts, on the contrary, to describe the 
sociological function which the school has traditionally 
fulfilled and to determine the essential psychological 
mechanisms upon which the school must rely. The 
hypothesis professes to introduce some integration 
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and order into the many separate educational data, 
It professes especially to explain the anomalous “nega. 
tive” results which appear so frequently whenever js. 
ferent methods, teaching procedures, or systems or 
organizations are compared. 

The hypothesis of spontaneous schooling has ty, 
parts. It holds, in the first place, that the bling 
spontaneous operation of a few primitive and Wide. 
spread tendencies would account for the origin of 
schools in many different cultures and for the ¢oy. 
tinuation of schools under widely differing rationales. 
The hypothesis holds, in the second place, that the 
same blind, automatic tendencies, which account fo; 
the existence of the schools, will also account fo; 
most of the work that the school does. The natura! 
operation of these primitive tendencies can be ey. 
pected to engage the basic mechanisms of learning and 
thus to induce a large measure of educational growth, 
This large measure of growth would result even jj 
there were no systematic program of instruction. |[t 
would result, indeed, even in the absence of any in. 
tention to teach. 

The origin and basic function of the school.—In its 
explanation of the origin and basic function of the 
school, the hypothesis of spontaneous schooling js 
somewhat similar to the earlier residual theory ad- 
vanced by Peters and others. Both views stress the 
neat division of labor to be found between the home 
and the school. Both views are impressed by the fact 
that the school has been selective in its interest, pro- 
viding much direct experience in such matters as read- 
ing, arithmetic, and Latin, but giving little actual 
practice in such activities as eating or dressing. Ac- 
cording to the residual theory, the school can afford 
to ignore these latter subjects since, ordinarily, they 
are cared for in the home. 

At this point the hypothesis of spontaneous teach- 
ing diverges somewhat from the residual theory. In 
the first place, the hypothesis of spontaneous teaching 
holds that, in seeking even a superficial explanation 
of the division of labor, we should not concentrate on 
what the home cares for or what it ignores. We 
should concentrate, on the contrary, on the urgency or 
immediacy of the home’s concern. It is not the pres- 
ence of concern that leads the home to concentrate 
on things like eating and dressing. Neither is it lack 
of concern that leads the home to ignore reading and 
Latin. Then why this greater attention to the one 
than to the other? It is because the home has a more 
immediate or more urgent interest in dressing than 
in reading or in Latin. Lack of skill in dressing 
would be noticed in the home immediately and, being 
noticed, would be dealt with immediately. Lack of 
skill in Latin, on the other hand, is less likely to be 
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noticed in the home, and if noticed, is less likely to 
demand immediate action. Latin, in fact, is something 
like a savings account or a program of self-improve- 
ment. It is one of those deferrable problems which 
should be attended to “some day.” It is one of those 
matters in which the home has considerable remote, 
veneral interest but little immediate, urgent concern. 
What has been said of Latin or reading holds for most 
of the school’s traditional activities. In general, the 
school has dealt with those matters for which other 
institutions, such as the home, feel little immediate, 
active, day-by-day concern, but for which they feel 
some remote and general concern. In acting as the 
special guardian of these traits, the school has found 
its unique role. 

In the second place, the hypothesis of spontaneous 
schooling attempts to push the explanation one stage 
farther back. Instead of accepting the range of pa- 
rental interest as a matter of course, the hypothesis 
tries to account for the fact that the home has a more 
urgent concern for eating and dressing than it has for 
reading and Latin. It also tries to explain in terms of 
fundamental forces why it is that any agency should 
be concerned about reading and Latin. 

To explain the range in the urgency of the home’s 
concern and to explain the origin of the school, the 
“spontaneous” hypothesis invokes the concept of sur- 
vival need. It is assumed that all widespread tenden- 
cies or ways of behaving have some survival value. 
Ways of behaving vary, not in the presence or ab- 
sence of survival value, but only in the immediacy 
or remoteness of that survival value. Some ways of 
behaving, breathing for instance, have immediate 
survival value. Other ways of behaving, such as the 
wearing of suitable clothing, have a survival value 
that would not be apparent in a matter of seconds, 
but which would show up in a matter of days or 
years. Still other ways of behaving, such as bang- 
ing on drums, seratching designs on cave walls, or 
rearranging ideas, have a survival value that is ex- 
tremely remote, though sometimes of vast significance 
in the course of centuries. 

It is next assumed that each of these ways of be- 
having, if it is to make a genuine contribution to the 
survival of the individual or the species, must be de- 
veloped to a reasonable degree of proficiency. From 
this it follows that, in surviving societies, we should 
find some sort of dependable mechanisms which will 
guarantee fairly adequate development of the differ- 
ent kinds of behavior. For the adequate development 
of breathing and swallowing, the race has long since 
evolved fairly dependable devices in the way of reflex 
and instinct. But what about the other important 
areas of behavior such as eating suitable foods and 
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wearing appropriate clothing? For the adequate de- 
velopment of this important behavior, maturation is 
by no means sufficient. It is in supplementing the 
limitations of maturation, of course, that the spon- 
taneous and urgent concern of parents finds its unique 
survival role. Because of this widespread, urgent 
concern to be found even in most primitive homes, a 
certain measure of proficiency is almost guaranteed. 
Thus the urgent parental concern for such matters as 
eating and dressing is seen to be a response to survival 
need. In the long run, societies lacking such concern 
on the part of parents would not have been able to 
withstand the competition of those more adequately 
endowed. 

This provides us with devices for cultivating traits 
which have immediate survival value, and for eulti- 
vating other traits which have intermediate survival 
value. But for optimum survival, a society should 
have some means of cultivating those other traits, 
such as the manipulation of symbols, which have a 
survival value that is extremely remote. And the 
school, of course, has been the response to such a 
survival need. It attends to those traits with remote 
survival value that elicit only general parental con- 
cern. The societies which have had some agency to 
cultivate the seemingly nonutilitarian behavior of its 
youth, have been able, so far, to outeompete the 
societies which lack such agencies. 

Insofar as the home and the school are genuine 
agencies for the furtherance of survival, they should 
work in simple and dependable fashion. They would 
be more effective if they did not depend on anything 
so precarious as insightful deliberation on the part of 
parents or school people. They would be more reas- 
suring custodians of survival if, like the forces re- 
sponsible for procreation, they worked largely through 
the blind operation of fairly simple and widespread 
tendencies, tendencies that would function even in 
the absence of intelligent deliberation. 

But it is not enough, of course, to say that the 
blind operation of spontaneous tendencies would be 
reassuring mechanisms. Apart from being desirable 
and dependable, we must ask if there is any evidence 
that such blind spontaneous tendencies are to be found 
in the home and in the school, and if, being found, 
they would seem adequate to accomplish the work done 
by these institutions. Certainly when we look at 
homes the world over, we find much evidence that 
many of the activities of the parents are completely 
spontaneous and automatic. Parents, without taking 
thought, are spontaneously impelled to act decisively 
when the child crawls too close to the fire or becomes 
intrigued with tarantulas or scorpions. They act in 
almost equally automatic and undeliberate fashion 
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when the child eats in unconventional fashion or when 
he wanders forth improperly clad. Parental behavior 
in these respects need not be considered highly deliber- 
ate or based on any complete understanding of what 
is desirable in the way of child behavior. The situ- 
ation calls for action and, because of a group of spon- 
taneous automatic tendencies, most parents can be de- 
pended upon to act. 

Just as parents are automatically propelled into 
action when a child nibbles on cigarette butts, grasps 
a sharp knife, or is impolite to a guest, so some other 
groups are equally impelled to act when the child 
sings off key, misnames a bird, or fails to respond 
correctly to written symbols. For such action on the 
part of school people there is no need to imagine a 
high degree of insight or deliberate intention. The 
inappropriate behavior calls for action and the 
“teacher” finds himself almost forced to act. 

The basic mechanisms of schooling.—It is held that 
the presence of a group of blind automatic tendencies 
would guarantee expression of parental concern for 
such traits as eating and dressing, and would also 
guarantee the school’s expression of concern for read- 
ing and Latin. But would the operation of these 
spontaneous, automatic tendencies actually lead to 
substantial development of behavior? Can genuine 
learning or skill arise from such spontaneous, un- 
deliberate behavior on the part of parents or teachers? 

For developing skill in any trait we must rely on a 
few basic mechanisms of learning. If a child is to 
develop skill in dressing himself, for instance, he must 
frequently encounter situations in which dressing is 
important (motivation) and in which some sort of 
dressing behavior is likely to occur (practice). His 
responses to those situations, moreover, must achieve 
some results by which success may be distinguished 
from failure (reinforcement). As a result of this 
experience the child comes to understand that certain 
results can be attained by a given form of behavior 
(insight). This whole process is greatly facilitated 
by guidance (or substitution learning) which points 
the way to more effective behavior. 

Now it happens that the traits which are imme- 
diately important in the daily life of the child are 
almost bound to be acted on by these necessary tools. 
The sheer fact that such a trait as dressing is im- 
portant guarantees the action of motivation. That 
fact also means that, very frequently, the child will 
be stimulated by situations which call for dressing. 
It means, too, that his manner of meeting those situ- 
ations will be observed and will elicit some comment 
or reaction from his parents. These comments, typi- 
eally, point the way to better behavior. In all this 
experience, of course, the formation of insight is in- 
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evitable, and such insight is often sharpened by pa. 
rental suggestions. All in all, the spontaneous and 
inevitable application of these forces can hardly fj] 
to bring about considerable proficiency in dressing, 

Could the school also invoke the basic mechanisms 
of learning simply by the spontaneous, nondelibera. 
tive expression of its concern for academic subjects? 
It is difficult to see why not. Because of its eon. 
tinuous interest and concern in reading, for instance, 
the school is almost bound to place children in sity. 
ations which call for reading. Because of that con- 
cern the teacher is pleased when the child reads and 
is disappointed when he does not read. And here 
again, the spontaneous and automatic application of 
the various mechanisms will, in itself, guarantee a 
very considerable amount of achievement in reading 
or in other academic matters. Granted a day-by-day 
concern for academic matters, granted the spontaneous 
expression of that concern, and it would be very diffi- 
cult for the school to avoid the development of skill 
in these matters. 

Implications.—According to this view, the elaborate 
program of instruction with its many details and re- 
finements may well be as superfluous as the corpse in 
the planting ceremonies. This program may merely 
be the traditional and conspicuous accompaniment of 
the blind, primitive, but dependable, forces that are at 
work whenever growing children associate with adults 
who are concerned about speech, about manners, about 
bird lore, or about trigonometry. Referring again to 
the home, we note that this institution frequently has 
almost no program of instruction whatever. There 
are few if any formal lessons. There is little in the 
way of curriculum. The “teachers” are for the most 
part completely untrained. Deliberate instruction is 
seldom the rule. Even when deprived of all these 
“aids” to instruction, however, the home is able to 
induce a great deal of growth in many traits. It does 
this simply by relying on the automatic, spontaneous 
expression of its ever-present concern for those traits. 
These powerful spontaneous forces which are suffi- 
cient for the work of the home are also inevitably at 
work in the services of the school. 

But, we well may ask, does all this minimize, in 
any way, the program of instruction? Even though 
much learning may take place without a program of 
instruction, still it is possible that the addition of a 
valid program of instruction may literally transform 
the teaching process, or may at least add appreciably 
to its effectiveness. In examining this reasonable sug- 
gestion, we must consider two additional principles. 
We must consider, first, the principle of diminishing 
returns, and, second, the never-to-be-neglected prin- 
ciple of maturation. It is to be expected that the 
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scholastic attainment of children will be pushed to a 
considerable height by the action of spontaneous teach- 
ing, coupled, of course, with the action of the still 
more primitive forces of maturation. These two prim- 
itive forces will have pushed the attainment through 
the “easy” portion of the curve of growth where a 
slight expenditure of energy brings about a consider- 
able return in achievement. This leaves the adminis- 
trative factors and pedagogical refinements to show 
their influence on that part of the curve where dimin- 
ishing returns are the rule and where a considerable 
effort will show only a very limited increase in achieve- 
ment. This view of schooling helps to explain the 
fact that a large number of innovations or new pro- 
cedures have failed to show any advantage when sub- 
jected to an experimental test—a fact, by the way, 
which we blithely ignore when we advocate the ap- 
propriation of large sums of money to continue or to 
extend the discredited devices. 

It is held that much of educational growth comes 
from the teacher’s spontaneous or automatic use of 
the basic mechanisms of learning. In what sort of 
teacher is the effective, spontaneous use of these 
mechanisms most likely to be found? The description 
of such a teacher lays chief stress on concern for sub- 
ject matter, on an evangelistic attitude leading to dis- 
comfort (and action) in the presence of ignorance or 
error, and on a manner which guarantees that the 
teacher’s approval or disapproval will register with 
the pupils under his care. These characteristics, by 
the way, may be suggestive in explaining the literary 
stereotype of the teacher. 

The basic tools of the school are held to be neatly 
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Can the 


geared to the traditional role of the school. 
school, then, lightly change its role? If it does ac- 
quire a new role, how much success can the school 
expect in converting its old tools to the new tasks? 
The hypothesis of spontaneous schooling would lead 
us to set these expectations at a very conservative 
level. It is considered improbable, for example, that 
the school can achieve the same net results in the 
teaching of altruism that it has enjoyed in the teach- 
ing of geometry. 

This discussion is aimed at understanding the school 
and is not an attempt at educational reform. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact, however, that the 
hypothesis of spontaneous schooling, if established 
and if incorporated into practice, would lead to a vast 
simplification of the educational machinery. Empha- 
sizing the spontaneous forces prevalent in all teach- 
ing, for instance, the theory would question the value 
of a great extension of teacher training. Certainly 
anyone persuaded by this hypothesis would wonder 
about course piled on course in endless profusion. 
Such a convert would also feel sad about the current 
practice of harrying and bedevilling teachers into 
attending a long succession of meetings, institutes, and 
inservice courses. Many powerful educational forces 
are spontaneously but inevitably set in motion when 
even an ordinary Mark Hopkins faces a maturing 
pupil at the other end of the log. These spontaneous 
forees are so impressive, as a matter of fact, that we 
must wonder what is to be gained from merely polish- 
ing the log. Certainly those who promise substantial 
gains from such refinements should be asked for evi- 
dence to support their promises. 
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Wirn fate once again pointing its catastrophic 
finger at our little world of security and peace of 
mind, our people are turning back to a much-worn 
page of time once again to look into the question of 
citizenship edueation. This subject has been “looked 
into,” interestingly enough, during, or perhaps more 
accurately, immediately following, a period of crisis 
of national proportions time and time again. 

Citizenship education, as we know it today, had its 
beginning with the advent of the Americanization 
Movement, so-called, emerging at the close of World 
War I, in which the education of the immigrant in 

























English and citizenship was stressed. Educators, not- 
ing the importance of training for citizenship in this 
area, awoke with the idea that, if non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants needed the enlightenment thus afforded 
them, undoubtedly our public-school population might 
equally well benefit from a similar program of en- 
lightenment. Thus, there was here reborn—for the 
idea of democracy with all its implications had en- 
joyed a rich, useful life, long before—the concept of 
democratic living, thinking, and appreciation. We 
have called it “citizenship.” 

This reawakening on the part of educators and edu- 
cational writers was quickly and prolifically followed 
up with a tremendous array of studies on citizenship 
education, each intended to point the direction to a 
new life of security and resultant peace of mind. 
There was Snedden, a pioneer thinker in this and 
other educational fields, with his book on civie eduea- 
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tion in the early 1920’s; and in quick succession, 
Almack, Hatch, Moore, Woellner, Peters! (one of the 
best), and others. Along with these books came the 
contributions of William McAndrew. McAndrew, 
public-school administrator, writer, and editor, came 
close to being a byword with his proclamation that 
making good citizens is a primary obligation of the 
American publie school. 

Here was evidence of a sincere interest in citizen- 
ship as a goal of education during the period follow- 
ing on the heels of World War I. However lively this 
interest was, the fact remains that this period saw 
little accomplished in the way of transforming that 
interest into action. A primary reason for this lack 
of action undoubtedly may be found in the number 
of educational movements also making strong bids for 
the attention of the educational administrator at the 
time. Being anxious to provide their school systems 
with the “latest things” in education, our reawakened 
educators found their attention hedge-hopping from 
one favored concept to another—from the junior high 
school to departmentalized schools to homogeneous 
grouping and back again—thus allowing citizenship 
education to slip quietly into the background. The 
public-school people had rediscovered their democ- 
racy and, like the servant of old, promptly buried 
their “talent” in the ground. 

The American people as a whole were later in 
their rediscovery of their democracy, but only after 
undergoing the severe trials of one of the most eatas- 
trophic financial reverses their country had ever 
known. Here in the early thirties were the American 
people, with the foundations of their economic civili- 
zation erumbling all about them and their govern- 
ment offering its New Deal program, prettily wrapped 
and labeled “Uncle Sam’s medicine—a guaranteed 
cure-all”! 

Some citizens found the medicine easy to take, but 
there were those Americans who were opposed to the 
theory of a “cure-all” remedy. It appeared to hark 
back to a father-child relationship, where all troubles 
were brought to, and solved by, the head of the house- 
hold—in this case, a paternal government. The people 
for the first time—at least on a large scale—began 
to think questioningly about what their government 
should and should not do. Another milestone in na- 
tional maturity had been reached. The subsequent 
rise of totalitarianism abroad and the creeping steps 

1D. Snedden, ‘‘Civie Edueation.’’ Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Company, 1922; J. C. Almack. ‘‘ Education 
for Citizenship.’’ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924; R. 
W. Hatch. ‘‘Training in Citizenship.’’ New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1926; C. B. Moore. ‘‘Citizen- 
ship through Education.’’ New York: American Book 
Company, 1929; F. P. Woellner. ‘‘ Education for Citi- 
zenship in a Democracy.’’ New York: Scribner’s, 1923; 


C. C. Peters. ‘‘Objeectives and Procedures in Civie Edu- 
cation.’? New York: Longmans, Green, 1930. 
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toward socialism at home pointed out the need that 
we, the American people, had to devote ourselves to 
the task of securing and battening down, once and for 
all, the democratic ideals that had so reeently been 
activated. 

The American people rediscovered democracy, but 
something discovered or rediscovered is valueless un- 
less a use for that discovery is found and tried out 
in the direction of its usefulness. We seem nov, 
what with the urgency of a new world crisis brought 
about by Korea, to be coming closer to finding ways 
in which to make this rediscovery a useful tool in the 
development of a consciousness or awareness of the 
importance of training in citizenship down in the 
grass-roots of our community life where it is going 
to count most. 

The Office of Education, FSA, estimates that 6,- 
804,000 young citizens are now attending secondary 
schools. In the colleges, 2,408,000 are enrolled. Here 
is material with which educators of opinion ean work, 
These 9,000,000-plus are not our of reach. We know 
exactly where they are—they are in the classrooms of 
America. 

Here we are in another period of crisis threatening 
the very foundations of a heritage of freedom and 
prosperity unequaled in all of history, and we are 
once again concerning ourselves with the preservation 
of democracy. We have gone farther with finding a 
use for our rediscovery of democracy this time. At 
this moment, we are aware that we have over 9,000,000 
young Americans right where we want them and can 
get at them. What are we doing with this business of 
citizenship training with this “controlled” group? 
Teaching history !—as though the teaching of Ameri- 
can history alone were the one answer to totalitarian- 
ism everywhere, especially as our children may become 
exposed to it in their reading, listening to the con- 
versation of parents, the radio, television, and to ill- 
informed friends and acquaintances. 

The newspapers, for the past year or so, have car- 
ried numerous articles on the establishment of new 
policies which would stress the citizenship idea 
through the teaching of American history on both the 
secondary and collegiate level. It cannot be denied 
that American history plays an important role in giv- 
ing the nation’s youth a knowledge of the background 
of this country’s founding, of its leaders and the re- 
lationship between existing problems and those of the 
past. Familiarity with the nation’s heritage will cer- 
tainly give the student an understanding of American 
traditions and institutions and an insight into the 
meaning of democracy. But, though the teaching of 
American history is an important factor in giving the 
nation’s youth a knowledge of the background of this 
country’s founding and growth, it is, in itself, insufii- 
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-jent in its contribution to the teaching of citizenship. 

Teachers are going to have to have a far broader 
picture of what makes citizenship good citizenship, if 
our ideals are to be realized. 

Paul O. Carr, president of the Middle States Coun- 
<i] for the Social Studies, speaking before the 54th 
annual spring meeting of the group at Garden City, 
Long Island, on April 30, 1949, asserted that many 
Americans, pressed for a description of American 
democracy in this country, are “forced to fall back 
to our wage seales, our automobiles, our refrigerators 
and ultimately and triumphantly to the American 
bathroom for their defense.” Dr. Carr, professor of 
history, Wilson Teachers College, Washington, ob- 
served that “a free society is not perfect but it is one 
in which individuals are free to define perfection and 
struggle to attain it.” He said the nation’s schools 
have an ever-increasing duty to make clear the values 
of this system—politically, economically, and socially 
—for one has no importance without the other. 

The Working Committee on Citizenship of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies,? an NEA depart- 
ment, presented twenty-four characteristics of good 
citizenship which, though too lengthy to list here, do 
set forth a complete approach to this business of de- 
veloping good citizenship in its truer sense. 

It cannot be denied that a number of worthy pro- 
grams are being conducted quietly in schools across 
the country, programs which, thanks to some alert, 
forward-looking teachers, are developing in our young 
people a type of citizenship which concerns us here. 
Likewise, one cannot be honest in one’s criticism of 
the lack of formal (or informal) training for citizen- 
ship, if one ignores the outstanding efforts of, for ex- 
ample, the Civie Education Project, Cambridge, 
Mass., or the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Citizenship Education Project. The former, a proj- 
ect of the Research Council, Cambridge, under the 
guidance of Henry Holmes and John Mahoney, is con- 
cerned with a whole array of problems, the answers 
to which will help gird youth for better citizenship— 
social, political, and economic. 

The Citizenship Education Project, the largest 
operation in this field by far, financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has been set up to help 
teachers in schools to do a better job of teaching 
American citizenship. Its objectives cover knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills. Already extensive teaching aids 
have been developed and are presently in active use 
in over 100 schools. 

Thus far training for citizenship has been discussed 
on the high-school level, a grade level which finds the 
minds and experiences of our youth at an important 


2E. J. McGrath. NEA Journal, September, 1950, p. 
432. 
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but early stage of maturity. We have flung a bar- 
rage of materials, both verbal and written, into the 
pathway of their lives. They are being aroused to 
give serious and mature thought to this business of 
what good citizenship means throughout their high- 
school days; and then, on to college they go—at least 
a certain percentage of them. Does this concern for 
citizenship training stop at the portals of higher learn- 
ing? A glance, then a long look, at this business of 
training for citizenship in the colleges and universi- 
ties causes one to shudder at the bleakness of the pie- 
ture with which one is confronted. 

Once again the writer must use the teaching of 
American history as a yardstick of measurement in 
the area of citizenship, for it is the only approach, by 
and large, being made by our schools of higher learn- 
ing to the field of citizenship training, and here, too, 
the situation is almost terrifying. When 66 per cent 
of the colleges and universities do not even require 
American history, which an overwhelming majority 
of the nation’s key educators believe essential in en- 
abling students to become better citizens (and the 
history course being recognized further as excellent 
background for an understanding of the nature of our 
heritage for democratic living), how can we ever ex- 
pect to turn out of our colleges an aroused, awakened 
citizenry, educated to an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the democratic way of life as the hope for 
survival not only of our own United States but of the 
remainder of a world, a world not too far removed 
from complete domination by powers completely hos- 
tile to the idea of American democracy? 

Benjamin Fine, educational director of The New 
York Times and responsible for a recent American 
history survey, which is the basis for the figures and 
percentages found here, noted that “only one quarter 
of our colleges and universities require American his- 
tory for admission”; “that one out of four of our 
teachers colleges does not require any course in Amer- 
ican history.” Now it would appear obvious that 
since this subject is not a required course in our col- 
leges, a pitifully small number of students actually 
study the subject. 

As there are notable exceptions to the rule on the 
secondary level, so there are some, fortunately, on the 
collegiate level. Columbia University is a conspicu- 
ous example, with its “contemporary civilization” 
program. Five courses of study are offered, two being 
required. This program is outstanding in its ap- 
proach, measured by the highest standards, departing 
as it does from the time-dishonored program of tra- 

ditionalism in the social-science field, and is highly 
commended. 

The University of Wisconsin, with its “American 
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Way of Life Professorships” program, brings to its 
campus outstanding scholars and leading public fig- 
ures to teach an understanding of the meaning of 
democracy and an acceptance of its obligations. 

A course in “effective citizenship” to bridge the gap 
between classroom study of community action and the 
community itself is being offered for the first time 
this school year by the Institute of Citizenship at the 
Kansas State College. 

Bennington College has announced the development 
and offering of the “American Values Program.” 
This course, made possible by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, attempts to clarify 
the pervasive themes of the American tradition, and 
especially the goals and values which have operated 
in its growth. It will touch upon a variety of signifi- 
cant events and ideas--economic, political, and cul- 
tural—in American life and single out for investiga- 
tion and analysis those episodes in particular that 
bring into relief the role and operation of values in 
America. 

Other schools of higher learning are actively en- 
gaged in doing something about training the youth 
who have singled them out for the management of 
their formal educational affairs and are equally de- 
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serving of mention here: “The American Studies (yp, 
centration Program” at Syracuse University; «Ty, 
Citizenship Foundation,” at Albion College; 7), 
American Studies Program” at Cornell University. 
Earlham College and its “Program of Communit, 
Dynamics”; and we may add worthy citizenship pro. 
grams at Antioch, Bates, Denison, Hobart and Ww). 
liam Smith colleges, and this list must not be consid. 
ered all-inclusive by any means. 

Impressive as some of the above-mentioned pro. 
grams appear to be (and their contribution is surely 
not to be minimized) the programs thus mentioned 
can hardly be considered to carry the weight of hun. 
dreds of colleges and universities which seem, either 
by design or lack of considered judgment, to haye 
been entirely remiss. Surely the nation’s schools, to 
repeat, have an ever-increasing duty to make clear 
the values of the American way—politically, eco. 
nomically, and socially. Unless we can arouse our 
educators, particularly those in the field of higher 
education, to take another look, but a longer one this 
time, at their curricular offerings and make note of 
their failure to provide for a program of citizenship 
training, it may well be that the opportunity for a 
third look will be lost to them. The time is now. 


Societies and Meetings... 





AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


WruumM W. BrickMANn 
School of Education, New York University (on 
leave) ; President’s Research Fellow, 
Brown University 


Wirnovt the fanfare of publicity, a small group 
of university professors and other workers in com- 
parative education met, March 27-30, 1951, at the 
University of London Institute of Education. Con- 
voked by Joseph A. Lauwerys, professor of education 
at the University of London; Nicholas Hans, reader 
in comparative education, King’s College, University 
of London; and Friedrich Schneider of the Institut 
fiir vergleichende Erziehungswissenschaft (Salzburg) 
and the University of Munich, this conference aimed 
at the elucidation of the fundamental concepts and 
terminology of comparative education, the discussion 
of the methods of exchanging information, the ar- 
rangement of various other types of co-operation, and 
the analysis of the problems resulting from the intro- 
duction of universal, compulsory education. 

The membership of the conference consisted of the 
following: Australia—R. G. Cameron, professor of 
education and dean of the faculty of education, Uni- 


versity of Western Australia (Perth); Austria— 
Friedrich Schneider; Belgium—Albert van Waeyen- 
berghe, professor of education, University of Brus- 
sels; England—Sir Fred Clarke, adviser to overseas 
students, University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Hans and Prof. Lauwerys, and T. L. Jar- 
man, professor of education, University of Bristol; 
Germany—Erich Hylla, director, Hochschule fiir in- 
ternationale piidagogische Forschung, Frankfurt am 
Main; Walther Merck, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, Wilhelm Christian Schneider, 
chief editor of Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erzie- 
hungswissenschaft, Kultusministerium, Mainz (French 
Zone); and William L. Wrinkle, chief of the Public 
Edueation Section, Educational and Cultural Rela- 
tions Division, HICOG, APO 757-A, Frankfurt am 
Main; Holland—Miss H. Stellwag, professor of edu- 
eation, University of Amsterdam; Italy—Luigi Vol- 
picelli, professor of education, University of Rome; 
United States—William W. Brickman, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, New York University, and Presi- 
dent’s Research Fellow, Brown University; and 
UNESCO—Matta Akrawi, chief, Educational Clear- 
ing House, and B. A. Liv, chief, Division of Statistics. 
Also invited but unable to attend were V. Mallinson 
(University of Reading), C. H. Dobinson (Oxford 
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University), P. Rossello (UNESCO), Roger Gal 
(Ministry of Education, France), P. J. Idenburg 
(Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics, The 
Hague), M. J. Langeveld (University of Utrecht), 
Robert Ulich (Harvard University), I. L. Kandel 
(editor, ScHOOL AND Soctrety), William F. Russell 
and Robert K. Hall (Teachers College, Columbia 
University), C. O. Arndt (New York University), 
W. H. Cowley (Stanford University), V. Prihoda 
(University of Prague), and J. Chalasinski (Univer- 
sity of Lodz). 

The conference opened with a brief, informal talk 
on the practical aspects of comparative education by 
Sir Fred Clarke. After the unanimous election of 
Professor Lauwerys as chairman, Dr. Hans discussed 
the relative merits of the dynamic and static con- 
cepts of comparative education. Comparisons might 
be made, he pointed out, on the bases of culture, bis- 
tory, and national character. There may be compari- 
sons within one country—historically, between two 
periods, or geographically, as in Switzerland, Eng- 
land-Wales, or Germany. Of course, there is also 
the method of comparing two countries educationally. 
The afternoon session was devoted to a critical evalu- 
ation of the Hans report, as well as to a report by 
Dr. Wrinkle on the work in comparative education 
done by HICOG in Germany. 

During the morning of March 28, Dr. Hans de- 
scribed the aims and values of the proposed Inter- 
national Historieal Dictionary of Historical Terms. 
He stressed its importance as a reference work in 
educational administration. Dr. Lauwerys estimated 
that this project would require from three to four 
years’ time and would involve the services of some 
20-30 collaborators. He proposed that an adminis- 
trative editor be engaged to co-ordinate and expedite 
the work at a central location. There was some dis- 
cussion about the dictionary’s emphasis on equivalence 
of functions, rather than of terminology, and about 
the material to be included and the languages to be 
utilized. There was a unanimity of opinion among 
the delegates about the advisability, desirability, and 
feasibility of this project. There was some difference 
of opinion regarding the content—some stressed prac- 
tical educational terms, while others favored much 
attention to historical terminology. Dr. Liu and Dr. 
Akrawi reported on the UNESCO project of gather- 
ing statistical information from about 50 countries. 
These data will be issued in the form of a handbook 
or guide to the educational systems. The material, 
they admitted, was collected under discouraging con- 
ditions and would necessarily be incomplete and in- 
adequate. The delegates offered suggestions toward 
obtaining additional statistical data. Also discussed 
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was the problem of the exchange of teachers, students, 
and information. Among the procedures evaluated 
were two-week lecture courses by foreign visiting pro- 
fessors, two-week visits by students to foreign coun- 
tries to see the school systems in operation, a central 
bureau of educational information, and the circulation 
of lists of dissertations in progress. 

On March 29, Dr. Akrawi reported on the UNESCO 
projects on compulsory education. Other reports in- 
cluded accounts of work done in comparative educa- 
tion at the University of London, the Institute of 
Comparative Education (Salzburg), and the Univer- 
sity of Hamburg. 

The conference concluded on March 30 after a 
summary of the proceedings was presented. The 
delegates expressed a desire to «o-operate in all phases 
of comparative education. The note of optimism 
seemed to bode well for the future development of 
this field. 


THE NADAM RENAMED THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STUDENT PER- 
SONNEL ADMINISTRATORS 


Frep H. TuRNER 


University of Illinois 


THE 33d Anniversary Conference of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was held 
at the Chase Hotel in Saint Louis, March 28-31, 1951. 
Perhaps the most important single action of this 
conference was to vote to abandon its historic name 
and to adopt a new title, “The National Association 
of Student Personnel Administrators.” The original 
meeting of the association was held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, January 24-25, 1919, at the invi- 
tation of Dean Scott H. Goodnight, and six mid- 
western deans of men attended the first meeting. 
Two hundred twenty-two educational administrators 
from 43 states attended the 1951 conference, and of 
this group more than half were deans of students, 
directors of student-personnel programs, directors of 
student life and welfare, and vice-presidents in charge 
of student services. The change in title was felt by 
the members to define more accurately the purposes 
and duties of the members of the association. 

Arno J. Haack, dean of students, Washington 
University, was host, and at the opening session, 
Leslie J. Buchan, dean of faculties, Washington 
University, weleomed the group to Saint Louis and 
the university. Wesley P. Lloyd, dean of students, 
Brigham Young University, president of the asso- 
ciation, addressed the opening session on the state of 
the association and its plans for the future. A. Ray 
Warnock, dean emeritus, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
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lege, and president of the National Interfraternity 
Conference, brought the greetings of that conference 
to the deans. 

The work sessions of the conference were conducted 
as group meetings by sizes and types of institutions. 
Prior to the group conferences, briefing sessions were 
addressed on the topics, and the reports of the group 
meetings were made by the chairmen at the final ses- 
sion. E. G. Williamson, dean of students, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gave the briefing address on 
“Administration of Student Personnel Programs”; 
Erich A. Walter, dean of students, University of 
Michigan, spoke on “Current Problems Other than 
Military”; John E. Hocutt, dean of men, College of 
William and Mary, briefed the assembly on “Higher 
Education and the National Emergency.” 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American Council 
on Education, addressed the conference on the sub- 
ject, “Higher Education and the National Emer- 
gency,” and the entire group conferred as an assembly 
with Dr. Brown on the many problems of the emer- 
geney program. 

Lloyd K. Neidlinger, dean of the college, Dart- 
mouth College, immediate past president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at the luncheon on Thursday, March 
29, and the speaker was Irving Dilliard, editor of the 
Saint Louis Post Dispatch. George E. Davis, di- 
rector of student affairs, Purdue University, was 
toastmaster at the banquet on March 30, and the 
chancellor of Washington University, Arthur H. 
Compton, addressed the banquet assembly. 

Presiding at various sessions of the conference 
were the two vice-presidents of the association, R. C. 
Beaty, dean, University of Florida, and Victor F. 
Spathelf, dean of student affairs, Wayne University. 

One of the most significant aspects of this meeting 
was an unscheduled group meeting of deans of 
southern institutions who met in a special session to 
study carefully and sincerely the problems of inte- 
grating and assimilating students of the Negro race 
who are now entering certain southern institutions 
for the first time. Noble Hendrix, dean of students, 
University of Alabama, was chairman of this group. 

In the business session of the association, at which 
time the name change was made, the association voted 
to establish four commissions: (1) a Commission on 
Professional Relationships, (2) a Commission on 
Principles and Professional Ethies, (3) a Commission 
on the Development and Training of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators, (4) a Commission on Program 
and Practices Evaluation. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted for four deans 
whose deaths occurred in the previous year: Dean 
Everett M. Baker, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dean Emeritus J. A. Bursley, University of 
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Michigan; Dean Walter Goetsch, University of Iowa: 
and Dean Edward K. Harrison, Washington Unj- 
versity. 

Officers elected for 1951-52 were: A. Blair Knapp, 
vice-president and dean of students, Temple Univer. 
sity; Robert M. Strozier, dean of students, the Unj- 
versity of Chicago, and Hurford E. Stone, dean of 
students, University of California (Berkeley), vice- 
presidents; and Fred H. Turner, dean of students, 
University of Illinois. Members appointed to the 
Executive Committee were: Wesley P. Lloyd, Brig- 
ham Young University; George E. Davis, Purdue 
University; Arden O. French, dean of men, Louisiana 
State University; Francis R. B. Godolphin, dean of 
the College, Princeton University; Fred H. Weaver, 
dean of students, the University of North Carolina; 
and Laurence C. Woodruff, dean of men, University 
of Kansas. 

The final activity of the conference was a trip to 
the Principia College near Elsah (Ill.) as the guests 
of Garner E. Hubbell, dean of men, a veteran mem- 
ber of the association. The group made the forty- 
mile trip by bus and were luncheon guests of the 
officers of the college, followed by an inspection of 
the unusual residence halls and student-life facilities 
of this institution. 


THE BIENNIAL CONVOCATION OF THE 
OMICRON DELTA KAPPA SOCIETY 


Rosert W. BisHoP 


University of Cincinnati 


Tue biennial national convention of the Omicron 
Delta Kappa Society, national leadership honor so- 
ciety for men, was held at Washington University, 
Saint Louis, April 12-14. Two hundred fifty-eight 
student, faculty, and alumni delegates, representing 
76 circles, attended. Marten ten Hoor, professor of 
philosophy and dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Alabama, presided as national president. 

Principal speakers included Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor, Washington University, who welcomed the 
delegates and spoke on “The Need and Challenge of 
Our Time,” and M. H. Trytten, director, office of 
scientific personnel, National Resources Board, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), whose subject was “The Role of 
Higher Education in the National Life,” at the con- 
vention convocation; Philip R. Adams, director, Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum and Academy, who addressed the 
convention luncheon meeting on “The Significance of 
the Arts in Contemporary Life”; and Paul S. Weaver, 
dean of religious life, Stephens College, and president- 
elect, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, who gave 
the convention banquet address on “Bridging F'ron- 
tiers in Human Relations.” 
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Plenary sessions; round table discussions; meetings 
¢ jegislative committees; reception, entertainment 
vrogram by Washington University students, and 
buffet a dance; a tour of Washington University 
ampus and a sightseeing tour of St. Louis were other 
important features of the convention program. 
Qmieron Delta Kappa’s highest award, the Distin- 
mished Service Key, was given to C. Stanton Bel- 
‘our, director, the Pittsburgh Foundation, and lec- 
rer in American history, University of Pittsburgh, 
yho is a past national president of the society and 
editor of The Circle. The General Council Award was 
presented to the Marshall College Circle for “achiev- 
za high degree of excellence in carrying out Omicron 
Delta Kappa objectives in campus life and in circle 
organization and relationships.” Meritorious Service 
wrtifieates were awarded to O. C. Carmichael, presi- 
jent, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; F. L. Jackson, treasurer, Davidson Col- 
ge; George Lang, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
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sity of Alabama; Ross H. Moore, professor of his- 
tory, Millsaps College; R. C. MeDanel, professor of 
history, University of Richmond; and Guy E. Snave- 
ley, executive director, Association of American 
Colleges. 

New officers are Gordon Johnston, dean, College 
of Law, University of Denver, national president; 
and Fred B. Wenn, professor of eeonomices, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, national vice-president. The 
terms of the national secretary, Robert W. Bishop, 
dean of men, University of Cincinnati, and of the 
national treasurer, R. D. McIntyre, professor of com- 
merece, University of Kentucky, run until the 1953 
convention. New members of the General Council, 
executive body of the society, are George F. Zook, 
president emeritus, American Council on Education; 
Virgil M. Hancher, president, the State University of 
Iowa; Arno J. Haack, dean of students, Washington 
University; and Karlem Riess, professor of physies, 
Tulane University. 











THE SPELLING ABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 







Doris HaGEMAN 





Marin Junior College 
Kentfield, Calif. 
and 
H. R. Lasierr 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis 












Tue following study is concerned, first, with the 
number of mistakes in spelling made on the Sixteen 
Spelling Seales! by 204 high-school pupils divided ap- 
proximately equally among the four high-school 
classes and, second, with the relationship of their 
abilities in spelling to their levels of intelligence as 
shown by the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Form D.2. Both of these measures were ad. 
ministered by people having adequate training in this 
work, 















The Sixteen Spelling Seales contain twenty words 
each, or 320 words in all. These words are widely 
used in everyday speech and writing. The scales were 
dictated at the rate of one each day in each of several 
required classes in English, some for freshmen, some 
for sophomores, some for juniors, and some for 










5 ‘Sirteen Spelling Scales. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
ieations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
do DP. 

7A. S. Otis. ‘‘Manual for Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability.’’ Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1928. 12 p. 








seniors. Since these were required courses, the group 
is held to be representative of these classes and of 
high-school pupils in general. In order to eliminate 
“wastage” due to prolonged absence or the moving 
away of families and still have approximately 50 in 
each group without excessive giving of the test in- 
dividually, a considerably larger number than 200 
pupils were given some of these spelling scales. The 
final numbers were 52 freshmen, 56 sophomores, 49 
juniors, and 47 seniors, or a total of 204 who took 
all of the seales and the intelligence test. 

The 52 freshmen in this study misspelled a mean 
of 115 words out of the 320. The range of incorrectly 
spelled words ran from 20 to 275, or from 6 per cent 
to 86 per cent of the total number of words. The 
mean IQ of these freshmen was 105, with a range 
from 77 to 140. 

The 56 sophomores misspelled a mean of 92 words 
out of the 320. The range of incorrectly spelled 
words ran 9 to 202, or from 3 per cent to 63 per cent. 
Their mean IQ was 106, with a range from 81 to 130. 

The 49 juniors misspelled a mean of 62 words out 
of the 320. The range of errors ran from 6 to 264, 
or from 2 per cent to 83 per cent. The mean IQ of 
these juniors was 112, with a range from 93 to 136. 
A junior girl who misspelled 264 out of the 320 words 
had an IQ of 106. Her grades in her other subjects 
are quite good, and she tries exceedingly hard with 
her spelling. It is reasonable to believe that she has 
an emotional block in connection with spelling. If 
her record had been omitted, the mean number of 
misspelled words for the juniors would have been 57 
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rather than 62. This is probably a more represen- 
tative number for high-school juniors as a whole. 
The range of spelling errors would have extended 
from 6 to 152, or from 2 per cent to 48 per cent. The 
omission of her IQ from these records would not have 
changed the mean IQ of the junior group appreciably. 

The 47 seniors misspelled a mean of 50 words out 
of the 320. The range ran from 2 to 152, or from .6 
per cent to 49 per cent. The mean IQ of these seniors 
was 107, with a range from 76 to 131. 

The whole group of 204 pupils misspelled a mean 
of 80 words out of the 320. The range of errors 
ran from 2 to 275 words, or from .6 per cent to 86 
per cent of the total number. The number of cor- 
rectly spelled words extended from 45 to 318, or from 
14 per cent to 99 per cent. The mean IQ for the en- 
tire group was 106, with a range from 76 to 140. 

The mean numbers of spelling errors by classes for 
this group were: freshmen, 115; sophomores, 92; 
juniors 62 (or 57, if the record of one pupil is 
omitted); and seniors, 50. The mean IQ’s for the 
four classes in this group were: freshmen, 107; sopho- 
mores, 106; juniors, 112; and seniors, 107. It may 
be observed that, while the IQ’s did not change much 
from class to class in this group, the numbers of er- 
rors of spelling decreased from each year to the next. 

The mean number of spelling errors for the 73 boys 
was 96; for the 131 girls, 73. The junior class was 
the only group in which the girls did not make fewer 
errors than did the boys. If the record of the junior 
girl who made 264 errors was omitted, the mean num- 
ber of errors for the junior girls would still have been 
75, in comparison with the boys’ 69 instead of 89 and 
69. The mean IQ for all of these boys was 107; 
for the girls, 110. 

The correlation between the numbers of spelling 
errors and the I[Q’s for the entire group was: r=— .37, 
that is, the larger the number of errors the lower the 
IQ to the extent indicated by the correlation coeffi- 
cient. The corresponding coefficients for the four 
classes were: freshmen, — .53; sophomores, — .55; jun- 
iors, —.30; and seniors, —-.54. Two reasons for the 
lower coefficient in the junior class could be the 
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slightly larger number of pupils with IQ’s below 199 


who spelled quite well and the extreme number of 
spelling errors made by the one girl in spite of he 
IQ of 106. 

Discussion. (1) The difficulty of learning to spell 
the many irregularly formed English words has often 
been given as an excuse for poor spelling, but is not 
a valid excuse because so many people do learn to spelj 
correctly without feelings of hardship. 

(2) Apparently, effort as well as intelligence plays 
a large part in spelling skill. This is shown, in part, 
by the numbers of pupils in this study as well as other 
studies who have poor spelling ability and high IQ's 
or the reverse.® 

(3) Many educational authorities have agreed that 
general intelligence is a contributing factor in ability 
to spell correctly, but that it does not explain all cases 
of good or of poor spelling. 

(4) Carelessness and laziness are probably the most 
common causes of spelling weakness, especially among 
poor spellers with high IQ’s. These causes may be 
corrected in many instances by emphasis on correct 
spelling by all high-school teachers in all subjects, with 
emphasis on the use of the dictionary for spelling and 
for meaning. 

Conclusions. (1) The spelling ability of these 204 
high-school pupils, with a mean number of 80 mis. 
spelled words out of the 320 widely used and rela- 
tively simple words of the Sixteen Spelling Scales, 
was not very commendable. 

(2) The quality of the spelling ability of this group 
improved each year from freshman to senior year. 

(3) The girls spelled better than the boys. 

(4) The correlation between the number of spell- 
ing errors made by this group and their 1Q’s was — .37, 
that is, the pupils with the lower IQ’s made the larger 
numbers of spelling errors. 


8 While this may have been due to a small extent to the 
abler pupils remaining in school longer, this school system 
enforces quite rigorously the state school law which re- 
quires pupils to attend until they have been graduated or 
until they are 18 years of age unless their capacities are 
so low or there are other adequate reasons to believe 
that they cannot profit from attendance beyond age 16. 





THE STUDENT TO BE RECOGNIZED 

Ir the plan for the reform of higher education an- 
nounced by Detlev W. Bronk, president, the Johns 
Hopkins University, is carried out, that university will 
be making as great a contribution to higher education 
as when it was established. Colleges and universities 
have for years been subjected to criticism; every 
aspect of higher education—administration, aims, cur- 
rieula, counseling—has been discussed. But the im- 


portant question—What is a student ?—has rarely re- 
ceived any attention. From the time he enters high 
school until he attains the highest degree he is kept 
leading strings; the curriculum is laid out for him 
in dosages of equal amounts; he has teachers, ad- 
visers, counselors, guides, and the library arranged 
with books conveniently reserved for each course 50 
as to prevent him from becoming familiar with the 
library as a whole. And with it all the aim of educ- 
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son is said to be training in, initiative and inde- 





nendence. ‘ 
gf committee appointed in a large university some 
sfteen years ago to recommend reforms in the re- 
surements for the Ph.D. proposed that students 
ye matriculated and then given the freedom of the 
miversity. Able students who were consulted stated 
that they preferred the existing system of points and 
prescribed courses in order that they might be sure of 
he requirements. The idea of general prescriptions 
shich they were to meet in their own way was rejected. 
Dr. Bronk’s proposal to permit students to go 
directly to the highest degree has great merit in it. 
The provisions to put the proposal into practice, the 
nethods adopted to prevent premature specializa- 
fon, the advisory system, and the nature of the 
prescriptions or goals defined for the students will be 
yatehed with interest.—I. L. K. 






















A CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 
COLLEGE CLASSROOM 
PROCEDURES 

Tue fourth annual conference on “Research in Col- 
lege Classroom Procedures,” sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the subcommittee on Research 
in the Teaching of Psychology of the American Psy- 
chological Association, was held at the university, May 
12, aceording to a report sent to ScHOoL AND Sociery 
by Wilbert J. McKeachie, assistant professor of psy- 
chology in the university. The meeting gave persons 
interested in research in college teaching an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas about theory, methodology, 
and measurement and to report the results of research 
on the teaching process. 

Donald Elliott, instructor in psychology, Wayne 
Thiversity, reported on large-section vs. small-section 
instruction in general psychology; Donald Johnson, 
of Michigan State College, compared democratic and 
traditional techniques in teaching general psychology; 
Benjamin Bloom, associate professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, reported results of stimulated 
recall of students’ thought processes in discussion and 
lecture classes; and Ronald Levy, assistant professor 
of education, Roosevelt College (Chicago), discussed 
the minimum roles necessary for effective group fune- 
tioning in the classroom. Algo D. Henderson, pro- 
fessor of higher education in the university, and Dr. 
McKeachie served as co-chairman of the conference. 
Copies of the summary may be obtained from Dr. 
McKeachie. 






































TWO SUMMER WORKSHOPS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER, head of the department 
of education, University of Notre Dame, has sent to 
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ScHOOL AND Society an announcement of two work- 
shops under the sponsorship of the department that 
will be held during the summer. 

The Workshop in the Curriculum (June 26-July 
17) is planned to give teachers, administrators, and 
curriculum specialists an opportunity to work co- 
operatively on some of the more urgent problems 
in both elementary- and secondary-school curricula. 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C., of the Catholic University 
of America (Washington, D. C.), will be the director, 
and Brother William Mang, C.S.C., assistant superior 
general,'Congregation of the Holy Cross, codirector. 
Dr. Kohlbrenner will conduct courses and supervise 
the work. Persons interested should write to Dr. 
Kohlbrenner for application blanks as early as pos- 
sible since registration is limited. 

The Workshop in Special Education (July 18- 
August 13 is being sponsored by the university, the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Ine., and the Indiana Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Ine. It is designed to make available to 
the regular classroom teacher and others the knowl- 
edge and experience necessary for the understanding, 
teaching, and rehabilitation of the handicapped child. 
The workshop will be under the direction of Herschel 
W. Nisonger, director, Bureau of Special and Adult 
Edueation, the Ohio State University. Dorothy 
Seigle, principal, Hanna Homestead School for Crip- 
pled Children (Fort Wayne, Ind.), will be the as- 
sistant director, and Dr. Kohlbrenner, co-ordinator. 
The Indiana Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults is providing 10 scholarships of $50.00 each, 
applicable toward the expense of taking the courses. 


UNESCO—CARE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK FUND 


THE promotion of the UNESCO-CARE Children’s 
Book Fund program was launched on December 1, 
1950. The purpose of the program is to send chil- 
dren’s books abroad in order to promote understand- 
ing among the children of the world. The fund, 
sponsored by CARE and UNESCO, was developed co- 
operatively by the American Library Association, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Association for Childhood Education International. 
In addition the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers was the first organization to indicate its in- 
terest in the program. Lists of books to be included 
in the packages to be sent abroad have been compiled 
by the International Relations Committee of the 
American Library Association Division for Children 
and Young People, under the chairmanship of Mar- 
garet C. Scoggin. Included in each package will be 
a printed letter indicating the desire of American 
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children to share their books with children abroad. 
Return letters will be invited from the children over- 
seas, describing their books, their homes and schools, 
and their activities and interests. 

Donors who send contributions of $10 or more to 
the Children’s Book Fund may specify any one of the 
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24 countries in which CARE operates and the type of 
instruction (libraries, schools, children’s villages, wil 
phan homes, and teacher-education schools) to which 
the packages are to be sent. Contributions should be 
sent to CARE, Ine., 20 Broad Street, New York 5, 
or to the regional CARE office. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending May 28: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

A. Blair Knapp, whose appointment as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of student-personnel services, Temple 
University (Philadelphia 22), was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, December 24, 1949, will assume new 
duties, September 1, as president, Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio), succeeding Kenneth I. Brown, 
whose resignation to accept the executive directorship 
of the Danforth Foundation, Ine., Saint Louis, was 
reported in these columns, June 3, 1950. Cyril F. 
Richards, dean of the college, who has been serving 
as acting president since Dr. Brown was granted leave 
of absence in April, 1950, will continue in this capacity 
until Dr. Knapp arrives on the campus. 


The Reverend Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S., assistant 
professor of English, Saint Joseph’s College (College- 
ville, Ind.), has been appointed president to succeed 
the Very Reverend Alfred J. Zanolar, C.PP.S., whose 
appointment was reported in ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 
October 30, 1948. 


The Reverend Perry B. James, formerly pastor of 
the First Methodist Church, Sebring (Fla.), who as- 
sumed new duties, June 1, 1949, as president, Athens 
(Ala.) College, was formally inaugurated, May 24. 


Robert Maxwell Merritt, Jr., a member of the 
faculty, Leicester (Mass.) Junior College, was in- 
augurated as president, May 26. 


Frank T. Gucker, whose appointment as professor 
of chemistry and chairman of the department, Indiana 
University, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 
24, 1947, will assume new duties at the close of the 
academic year as dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, succeeding John W. Ashton, whose appoint- 
ment was reported in these columns, November 10, 
1945, and who will formally take over the general 
administrative post of dean and director of student 
and educational services. 

Lawrence E. Turner, professor of school administra- 
tion, College of the Pacific (Stockton, Calif.), has 
been named executive dean, Humboldt State College 
(Arcata, Calif.). 


William White Colvert, associate professor of phys. 
ics, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), ho: 
been appointed registrar. 


John A. Jadus has been appointed registrar, Alliance 
College (Cambridge Springs, Pa.), and Milivoj Kareie 
has been promoted to an assistant professorship, 


J. Burke Severs, professor of English, Lehigh Uni. 
versity (Bethlehem, Pa.), will assume the headship 
of the department, July 1, succeeding Robert \f 
Smith, who will continue as professor of English. 
The following have been promoted: to professorships, 
Ferdinand P. Beer (mechanics), James B. Hartman 
(mechanical engineering), and Basil W. Parker (biol. 
ogy); to associate professorships, Nathan B. Gross 
(psychology), John J. Karakash (electrical engineer- 
ing), Alfred P. Koch (accounting), George W. Kyte 
(history), and Alvin C. Loewer, Jr., and Murray B, 
McPherson (civil engineering) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Anthony J. Bryski (economies and soci- 
ology), William H. Clohessy (physies), Adolph Grun- 
baum (philosophy), Carl L. Moore (accounting), and 
Vineent A. Perry (finance). James H. Wagner has 
been named registrar. 


Edward H. Chamberlin and Randall Thompson have 
been appointed to endowed chairs in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Chamberlin, whose leave of absence to serve 
a visiting professorship in economics in the University 
of Paris was reported in ScHoou AaNp Soctery, July 
29, 1950, will return, July 1, as David A. Wells Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, a post that has been 
vacant since the death of Harold H. Burbank, re- 
ported in these columns, February 17. Mr. Thomp- 
son, whose appointment as professor of music was 
reported in these columns, May 22, 1948, on July 1 
will become the first Rosen Professor of Music. The 
Rosen Chair was established this spring in memory 
of Walter Bigelow Rosen (class of ’37) who was 
killed in 1944 during World War II. The following 
have been promoted to associate professorships: Me- 
George Bundy (government), Richard Lester Solomon 
(psychology), and Cyril G. Sargent (education). 


Sister M. Claire, O.S.B., former dean, Cullege of 
Saint Benedict (Saint Joseph, Minn.), assumed new 
duties in April in the College of Saint Teresa 
(Winona, Minn.) and is giving a course in Medieval 
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history to student nurses in the junior class. Sister 
Claire will give courses in European history next year. 

Demetrius J. Georgacas has been appointed pro- 
fessor of classics, University of Utah. Other recent 
appointments include two instructors in mathematies, 
Henry T. Hiz and Eugene N. Parker. 

Morris Lazerowitz, associate professor of philosophy, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), has _ been 
vranted leave of absence, beginning in August, to 
serve as Visiting lecturer in philosophy, Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London, under a Fulbright grant. 

The following promotions have been announced by 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.): to associate pro- 
fessorships, David Maldwyn Ellis (history), George 
Lenezowski (political science), and Franklin G. Ham- 
lin (French), and to an assistant professorship, Wil- 
liam Welch (political science). 

Raymond A. de Roover, associate professor of eco- 
nomies, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), has been 
awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for a continuation 
of his research in Italy on early capitalism and busi- 
ness organization in the Middle Ages. Dr. de Roover 
began his project under a Guggenheim Fellowship 
(1949-50), as reported in ScHoou anp Society, June 
11, 1949. Mrs. Florence Edler de Roover will ac- 
company her husband when they sail in September. 


James Harold Fox, dean, School of Education, the 
George Washington University (Washington 6, D. 
C.), has been elected president, Federal Schoolmen’s 
Club, an organization composed of men associated 
with publie and private schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, Federal agencies concerned with education, 
and educational organizations in metropolitan Wash- 


ington (D. C.). 


Recent Deaths 

James Marcus Gordon, dean emeritus, Texas Tech- 
nological College (Lubbock), died, May 15, at the age 
of seventy-five years, according to a report received 
by ScHooL anpD Socrety, May 22. Dr. Gordon had 
served as professor of Latin (1903-16) and dean 
(1908-16), Trinity University (San Antonio, Tex.) ; 
president (1916-20), East Central State Normal 
School (now East Central State College, Ada, Okla.) ; 
president (1920-24), University of Tulsa (Okla.) ; 
and dean, College of Arts and Sciences (1925-45), and 
professor of education and philosophy (1945-48), 
Texas Technological College. 


Joseph Perkins Chamberlain, professor emeritus of 
public law, Columbia University, died, May 21, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Chamberlain had 
served as lecturer in law (1907-08), University of 
California, and in Columbia University as member 
(1910-50) and director (1919-50), Legislative Draft- 
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ing Research Fund, professor of publie law (1924- 
50), and professor of law (1927-50). 


Joseph Lawrence Holmes, associate professor of 
psychology, Hunter College (New York 21), died, 
May 21, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Holmes had 
served as instructor in psychology (1923-31), Colum- 
bia University, and assistant professor of psychology 
(1931-37) and associate professor (since 1937), Hun- 
ter College. 


Harry Philip Brown, professor of wood technology, 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity, died, May 24, at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. 
Brown had served as instructor in botany (1912-14), 
Cornell University, and assistant professor of forest 
botany (1915-17) and professor of wood technology 
(since 1918), Syracuse University. 


Lois Tripp Slocum, chairman of the department of 
astronomy, Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), 
died, May 25, at the age of fifty-two years. Dr. 
Slocum had served as teacher (1921-22), Misses Allen 
School; assistant in astronomy (1922-24), instructor 
(1924-25, 1932-34), and assistant professor (1934— 
43), Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) ; instructor 
(1925-27) and assistant professor (1930-31), Welles- 
ley (Mass.) College; assistant in astronomy (1931- 
32), Wesleyan University; and Association Professor 
of Astronomy and Mathematies (since 1944), Wilson 
College. 
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BLAKESLEE, ALTON lL. ‘*Blood—Your Gift of 

Life.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 145. Pp. 32. 
Illustrated. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1951. 20 cents. 
This was prepared for the Associated Press, with the co- 
operation—in order to insure accuracy of scientific data— 
of the medical advisers of the American National Red 
Cross. 





GAUSS, CHRISTIAN (Editor). The Teaching of Re- 

ligion in American Higher Education. Pp. viii+ 158. 
The Ronald Press, 13 East 26th Street, New York 10. 
1951. $2.75. 
The contributors to this book are: Robert Ulich, professor 
of education, Harvard University; Howard B. Jefferson, 
resident, Clark University; Kenneth W. Morgan, chap- 
ain, Colgate University; J. Hillis Miller, president, Uni- 
versity of Florida, and the editor, dean emeritus, Prince- 
ton University. 


° 

GINZBERG, ELI, et al. Occupational Choice: An Ap- 

proach to a General Theory. Pp. 271. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. $3.75. 


This study of the determinants of occupational choice is 
the outgrowth of several years of research and a still 
longer period of investigation in the economics of human 
resources. 

@ 


A Guide to International Film Sources: 1951. Pp. 15+ 
xv. Film Centre, Ltd., 167-168 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W.1., England. 1951. 1/-. 


Produced in association with UNESCO; the latter half of 
the pamphlet is a French translation. 
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HAGMAN, E. PATRICIA (Editor). Good Health for nesota. Pp. x+108. Illustrated. Burgess Publish- 


You and Your Family. Pp. x+305. Barnes and ing Company, 426 S. Sixth Street, Minneapolis Minn, 
Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1951. 1951. $2.25. . 
$3.75. Eighth revised edition ; except for nomenclatoria) 
Prepared from publications of the Health and Welfare and the addition of 3 genera and 7 species, the text pe 
Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. the same as in the preceding edition. 
e e 

HAMMOND, MARJORIE (Prepared by). Occupational Summer Study in New England. Pp. 30. Recreational 
Goals for College Students. PartI. Pp.v+96. The Development Department, New England Council, Stat. 
Ohio State University Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. 1951. ler Building, Boston. 1951. 
75 cents. Famous schools of art, crams. music, dance, and writing 
Prepared with the co-operation of the faculty of the uni- a pre mare ee ee architecture, 

, engineering, nursing, and physical education. 


versity under the direction of Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., di- 
rector, occupational opportunities service. 


KANDEL,I. L. Raising the School-Leaving Age: Stud- g 
ies on Compulsory Education. Pp. 72. UNESCO, ALBERT Reliable and Dis- 
19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 1951. 

This study f t of lanned by UNESCO i TEACHERS ae : 
an effort te claxity the pretleme of ‘omaaheors. free, and criminating Service 
universal schooling and provides some information about 7. Cae ome, ie Om 4 





Since 1885 


the plan as a whole. to Coll es an i- 
. and COLLEGE ogee and Uni 
Migratory Labor in American Agriculture: Report of the BUREAU versities of the 


President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. Pp. xii+ 
188. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, Wash- 





Nation and _ their 


ington 25, D.C. 1951. 75 cents. ' 
In Bag gem with most of _ ee. the bo megane 25 E. Jackson Bivd. P el. 
made field tri for observation of actual conditions an ersonn 
for talks with workers, employers, and others on the Chicago 4, Ul, 
ground. MEMBER NATA 

@ 





MILLER, HUGH MILTON. An Outline of the History 
of Music: From Ancient Times to the Present. Pp. 
xiii+ 254. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. 1951. $2.25. 

A second edition, this is a concise summary which traces 


renga on ptr art from ancient civilizations THE TUITION PLAN 





e 
NEWSON, CARROLL V., LUCIEN B. KINNEY, AND : 
LES W. INGALS. ‘ Facilities for Four-Year College The method by which more than 350 
Education in the State of New York.’’ Report of the schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
Joint Survey of 1950. Pp. 71. Fort Orange Press nee of n . 
‘Albany, N.Y. 1951. ’ ence of mol thly payments while they 
This study was sponsored by the Association of Colleges receive their tuition and other fees in 
and Universities of New York, the State Education Depart- . ° 
ment, and the State University of New York. full at the beginning of the term. 
© si : 
The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
1951 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services. Pp. - 
125. National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
Ethical Practices Committee, Box 64, Washington Uni- hances good will. 


versity, St. Louis 5, Mo. 1951. $1.00. 
This makes a timely and important contribution to the 


personnel movement. This type of self-evaluation and Int? : 

self-regulation can be of great import as a group moves A descriptive brochure will be sent 

towards precessionaliantion. to schools and colleges promptly upon 
sd request. 


RIDGWAY, ATHELSTAN (Editor). Hveryman’s En- 
cyclopaedia. Vol. I, pp. 756. Vol. II, pp. 757. Vol. 
III, pp. 758. Vol. IV, pp. 758. Vol. V, pp. 758. Vol. 
VI, pp. 758. Vol. VII, pp. 758. Vol. VIII, pp. 755. 
Vol. IX, pp. 822. Vol. X, pp. 822. Vol. XI, pp. 822. 
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